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My HKaltering Song 


“And I would that my tongue could utter, 
The thoughts that arise in me.” 


The poets have chanted in every mood, 
Thy praises, my Lady fair; 

And sculptors have wrought in richest wood, 
And stone their deathless prayer. 


And children in loveliest innocency, 
Have gathered what flowers adorn 

The heath and the hillside, to honor of thee, 
In the dew of the blithe May morn. 


The maiden wrapt in prayer at thy shrine, 
Has garnered love's purest flame, 

To tint her Ave’s with glamor divine, 
In praise of thy spotless name. 


Mid snows of the wintering mount of years, 
That reach into heaven’s blue, 

Old granny weaves all her patience and tears 
In rosaries of heavenly hue. 


But I have so little for thee, my Queen— 
My song is so feeble, and sear 

Are the blossoms of childhood that were, and e’en 
Can I offer no bitter-sweet tear. 


A glance as the hours of work wear on, 
In moments of need, a cry; 

A smile that steeps in the glory of dawn 
Each cloud, and stifles each sigh. 


This, my Queen, is the garland I bring, 
This my faltering lay; 

But I would that heaven and earth would sing 
Thy glories, Queen of the May. 


Aug. T. Zeller, C. Ss. R. 











Father Tim Casey 
A QUESTION OF LANGUAGE 


C. D. MC ENNIRY, C. SS. R. 


The belated express missed connections, and Father Casey had no 
choice but to wait twenty-three hours for the train of the following 
day. No sooner had he opened his mouth to inquire about a hotel 
than he was taken in custody of a big Westerner and ushered into a 
dilapidated Ford Touring Car. The rickety “tin Lizzie” had evidently 
done yeoman service on the prairie ranches, for the hood had been 
discarded as an unnecessary appendage, and two fenders, wrenched off 
in some ancient encounter, had never been replaced. It still had four 
wheels and a good engine, which was ample equipment in that broad 
open territory where “frills” were held in derision. As they rattled 
down Main Street in a cloud of dust, Father Casey realized that “speed 
laws” had not yet made their way to this pioneer prairie town. 

The “Hotel”—it boasted of no other name, nor needed any, for it 
was the only institution of its kind in the community—was ably con- 
ducted by “Big Kate,” a prairie belle of some two hundred and fifty 
odd pounds. : 

“T don’t know much about this priest business,” she said, “but we 
aim to treat you right. This’ll be your table. What do you want to 
eat?” 

While Father Casey waited for his order, the other tables filled up 
rapidly, and a rusty ranchman reached for the chair opposite to the 
priest. 

“Hey, you!” bellowed Big Kate, balancing a steaming tray above 
her head with her left hand and fixing the intruder with an imperious 
gesture of her right, “that’s the priest’s table. Beat it!” 

Father Casey appreciated the well meant deference to the cloth ac- 
corded him in this exclusive possession, but he insisted that he should 
be glad to have a companion, and the granger settled down with him to 
do justice to the hospitality of the “Hotel.” 

“Catlick priest?” queried the ranchman surveying his table fellow: 
with clear unblinking eyes. 

“T am.” 

“Them’s Catlick,” he stated, jerking a calloused thumb over his 
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shoulder towards a group of noisy quarter-breeds at a nearby table. 
“Stick together like a bunch o’ yearlin’s in the first snow storm.” 

“Are they the only Catholics about here?” asked the priest who had 
serious misgivings as to whether they were efficatious confessors of 
the faith. 

“No, they’s an odd Irishman come out here and staked a claim. 
They’re white, all right. What’s that book?—Bible?” he asked taking 
up Father Casey’s breviary. 

“It’s a book the priest has to read for more than an hour every day. 
It is mostly made up of parts taken from the Bible.” 

“Dix—dix—d-i-x-i-t.” The ranchman laboriously spelled out the 
first word of the psalm, “Dixit Dominus,” then looked up and asked: 
“What lingo is that—French?—or Dago?” 

“Latin,” replied the priest. 

“Funny thing! You people hold your prayer meetin’s in Latin!’ 

“We preach the sermon in the language of the people, but we say 
the prayers of the Mass in Latin,” explained Father Casey. 

“We don’t pray to the people; we pray to God. And God under- 
stands Latin.” 

“T guess He does. But it looks mighty queer to have the priest 
goin’ through a string of prayers an’ the congregation not know what 
he’s talkin’ about.” 

“If God said He wanted to be honored in that way, you wouldn't 
call it queer, would you?” 

“Well, no. I wouldn’t talk agin the Almighty,” said the ranchman. 

“Don’t you know from your Bible,” said Father Casey, “that God 
has more than once said He wanted to be honored in this way? In the 
Book of Leviticus God said: ‘Let no man be in the Tabernacle when 
the high priest goeth in the sanctuary to pray for himself and his house 
and for the whole congregation of Israel, until he come out.’ And in 
the Gospel of St. Luke we read how the high priest Zachary went into 
the temple to perform his priestly offices, ‘and all the multitude of the 
people was praying without.’ Therefore, since God saw fit to be 
honored by the prayers of the priest, even though the congregation did 
not know what he was saying, let us not call it queer.” 

“You're right! But since the people can’t join in in the Latin 
prayers, what’s the use of their being there at all?” 

“Isn’t it possible,” queried Father Casey, “for them to honor God 
by their respectful presence while the priest is praying to Him and per- 
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forming these sacred ceremonies, just as our soldier boys honored the 
flag, though they did nothing but stand at salute while it was being 
hoisted or hauled down?” 

“T’ve heard say,” declared the ranchman, after a pause, “that Cat- 
lick priests have all their thirty-third degree stuff in Latin so the people 
can’t get wise to it.” 

“Did you ever read a Catholic prayer book?” asked Father Casey. 

“Can’t say I have. Fact is, I ain’t done much wanderin’ through 
the flowery fields o’ literchoor,” he replied with a good natured grin. 

“Well, sir, when you begin, don’t fail to wander through a Cath- 
olic prayer book. You'll be surprised to find that all the Latin prayers 
which the priest recites at Mass, Vespers, and so forth, are translated 
into plain English for the benefit of the faithful.” 

“Then why don't the priest say them in English and be done witlt 
it?” 

“Because we do not want our beautiful prayers spoiled,” said 
Father Casey. 

“What do you mean, spoiled?” 

“The English language, like all other languages in everyday use,” 
explained Father Casey, “is constantly changing. Many English words 
do not mean the same as they did four hundred years ago. And you 
know four hundred years are like one day for the grand old Catholic 
Church. In fact some English words do not mean the same here on 
the prairie as they do back East. Just a moment ago I heard one of 
your quarter-breeds here say that he was eating ‘punk and plaster.’ 
Now, the articles we call punk and plaster back East would make a 
very unappetizing meal.” 

“Oh, he meant bread and butter!” explained the ranchman laughing. 

“There you are,” cried Father Casey. “The English language, like 
every other living language, is subject to constant change. The prayers 
of the Church and the teachings of the Church do not change. That is 
why we keep them crystalized in a dead language, which not being in 
everyday use, is not subject to change.” 

“The rest of these here churches seem to get along with jest plain 
United States.” . 


“That,” returned the priest, “is because they are man-made churches 
and subject to change. Therefore they do well to take a changing 
tongue as their official language. Besides, you know, the Catholic 
Church is a big thing. It is universal—found everywhere. Not so the 
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cther churches. Now, for instance, how many Methodists or Baptists 
are there outside of English speaking countries?” 

“Wa-all, I couldn’t jest say, but I reckon they are about as plentiful 
as katydids on a snow drift.” 

“But the Catholic Church is found everywhere—in America, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, South America, Asia, Australia, Borneo. 
Hence it stands to reason that we feel the need of some common 
language so that our Bishops, when they meet in council to deliberate 
about the welfare of the Church, can understand one another. Be- 
sides, we have a Head—not a mere figurehead, but a real live business 
Head—the Pope of Rome, who has a commission from Jesus Christ 
to teach and govern the Church. When he gives a general decree, he 
speaks to the whole Catholic world, and therefore we need a common 
language so that the bishops and priests of the whole world will know 
what the is talking about. Another thing, a Catholic is a Catholic 
everywhere. He does not change his religion with his country as some 
others do. Since all Catholic priests say Mass and administer the sacra- 
ments in Latin, a Catholic will find it just the same in a foreign coun- 
try as it was in his native land, and so he will feel at home in a Catho- 
lic church the world over. While our boys were ’over there’ the poor 
Protestant lads were hopelessly abandoned unless they had the good 
fortune to meet a minister who could talk English. But the Catholic 
soldier could step into a French church and hear Mass or, if he were 
dying on the field, he could receive the last sacraments from a French 
Cure just the same as from an American Chaplain. Can you not see 
now, my friend, why a genuine, thoroughly-organized, world-wide 
Church should have a universal language?” 

“Wall, Ya-as, I reckon I’m beginning to size up the situation from 
your angle. But if you did have to have a common language, how did 
you happen to hit on that barbarian lingo?” 

“To tell the plain, unvarnished truth,” said Father Casey, “English 
and so forth are barbarian lingos while Latin. is a classical language. 
Even here in America, when you want to give a boy a real, thorougii 
education, and polish him up so that he can make a first class lawyer 
or a senator or a president, why, you send him to college and make him 
study Latin. Now perhaps you have noticed that priests are generally 
pretty good logical talkers.” 

“T’ll say they’re talkers!” he broke in with some emphasis. 

“Now, one reason why they are well trained talkers is because they 
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studied the classic Latin language. This study not only helped them 
to think logically but also enabled them to express themselves more 
easily and accurately in their mother tongue.” 

“You say,” objected the ranchman, “that English and not Latin is 
a barbarian language. How do you make that out?” 

“When Christ founded the Catholic Church, Rome was the center 
and capital of the civilized world. The language of Rome was Latin— 
a language which the classic writers and scholars of Rome had per- 
fected to a high degree. Wherever the Roman Standard was planted, 
there also was spread the Latin tongue, just as nowadays English is 
introduced into all the countries over which the United States has au- 
thority. Naturally, the Missionaries sent out by the Church to teach 
the true religion, used Latin as the easiet means of reaching the greatest 
number. Thus the prayers of the Church and the doctrines of the 
Church were expressed in Latin. At that time England, France, and 
Germany were barbarian countries. English, German and so on 
of today are a development of the barbarian tongues then in use. 
These new languages gradually supplanted Latin, but the Church held 
fast to the old classical mode of speech. These new tongues, being in 
the process of formation and development, were changeable and in- 
exact, hence unsafe in expressing the abstract truths of revealed re- 
ligion—on the other hand, every word in Latin had a fixed and well 
established meaning. The Church would not take any risk of having 
her doctrines or her formulas for the Mass and the sacraments dis- 
torted or misunderstood. Therefore she held to the Latin. Besides, 
in the early days of the Church, while Latin was still the common 
language, many great and holy men, called Doctors of the Church, 
wrote wonderful explanations of the Scriptures and the doctrines of 
the true religion. These men lived so near to the time of Christ and 
the Apostles—they were such learned and holy men, that when they 
agree on a point, we are certain that‘it is the correct explanation of 
what God has taught. The Church is glad to use these writings in 
their exact and beautiful original form, lest some inaccuracies should 
creep into a translation. You know the Catholic Church is not con- 
tent with making a guess at the truth in matters of faith. She knows 
that the truth is not what I think is true, nor what you think is true, 
but what God has taught—exactly that, to the last word and syllable, 
and nothing else.” 


At this point Father Casey looked up in surprise and alarm to see 
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the proprietess of the “Hotel” seize one of the guests by the collar and 
forcibly eject him from the establishment. a 
“What has happened?” he exclaimed. 
“Aw,” said the ranchman in his peaceful drawl, “I guess that 
geezer forgot himself and began to use the ‘Common Language’ of the 


frontier. That kind o’ talk don’t go in this place—but the bird that 
uses it does!” 


Did it ever occur to you that when you read along some country 
road the sign: “Avoid making a rut,” you need the caution; but what 


ruts of sin you have made for your soul to jog along in, notwithstand- 
ing countless warnings! 


THE UNSEEN WORLD 





The World Unseen is no Land of Dreams, 
Let the weary heart avow. 7 

Though the spirit-thin veil more distant seems 
Sometimes; We know not how. 


And the link that breaks is but one link more 
In the chain that binds us all 

To the Well-belov’d on the ‘farther shore. 
How softly the shadows fall! 


And we love to feel that they linger near, 
Though we may not see them smile. 

And the hallow’d twilight brings no fear. 
How long? Oh just a little while. 


So the heart finds peace if it ever clings 
To God, and the Friends of yore. 

While an answering chord in each bosom rings 
Gently. Just think it o’er. 


Brother Reginald, C. Ss. R. 


Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch says: “Now don’t you go feel- 


ing sorry for yourself, for it don’t do no good. Just laugh. That's 
better!” 


A soul full of Mary is a soul full of the spirit of strength and 
purity. A missionary Sister in Alaska. 
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James Cardinal Gibbons 
FROM GROCERY CLERK TO CARDINAL 
AN APPRECIATION. 


The title I have chosen suggests two things that such a life as 
Cardinal Gibbons’ practically forces upon one’s attention. The first 
concerns the Church—the democracy of it. Its aristocracy is not blue- 
blooded—but blue-brained, so to say; the humblest can rise to its 
highest favors. The second concerns the Cardinal himself: his pre- 
eminently practical, peculiarly sane, wholesome, sound views of all 
matters he had to take up. 

This, apparently, strikes even observers not of our faith. As the 
Pathfinder puts it: “What made him so admired and respected by his 
countrymen as a whole, was his keen judgment with sound reasoning 
in all affair . . . Men who profess to know contend that if Cardinal 
Gibbons had not entered the Church he would have made a name for 
himself as a great statesman and diplomat.” 

Soundness—saneness—that it appears to me is the keynote of all 
his writings and actions—of his whole public, civil as well as 
ecclesiastical career. 


THE YOUTH. 


This was to be expected from the way he rose to his position. He 
had no opportunity that the average boy of his time did not have. | 
Born in Baltimore, July 23, 1834, of Irish parents, after the death of 
his father and various vicissitudes he came at length to New Orleans. 
Here, in order to help support his mother and the family, he worked 
as a clerk in the store on Camp Street belonging to William C. Ray- 
mond. 


An anecdote has long been current regarding this time. 


LITTLE JIMMIE. 


About sixty years ago could be seen in a corn-chandler’s shop in 
New Orleans, a boy employed in labelling sacks which had been filled 
with corn. Although poor and sickly in appearance, he was so well 
liked by his employer and fellow-workers as to be generally called 
“agreeable little Jimmie.” He was the second son of an Irish family, 
and so poor were his parents that in order to increase the family in- 
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come they were obliged to take him from school at an early age and 
send him to work. 

Jimmie grew and continued marking the sacks of corn, till one day 
his serious and pleading manner attracted the attention of Father 
Duffo, a friend of his employer. 

“How old are you, Jimmie?” 

“Eighteen years, Father.” 

“What do you do here?” 

“As you see, I mark those sacks of corn, in order to earn some 
money to help my family along.” 

“You could not do better, my child, than help your parents, but 
you could do it in some other way. Do you go to school? How do 
you pass your evenings?” 

Alas! The thought of studying in the evening had never entered 
Jimmie’s head; but after this conversation he began to continue his 
studies with Father Duffo, although he had almost forgotten even the 
little he had previously learned. 


VOCATION. 


The anecdote brings out very nicely his condition in those days, but 
does not give us the facts regarding his vocation. 

This he owed, in the first place, to his mother. He himself always 
spoke of the influence exerted on the impressionable period of his 
early life by the deep piety of his mother. 

The “Morning Star” of New Orleans makes a very pertinent re- 
mark in this connection. 

“Out in the cemetery on Canal Street, that sainted mother has been 
sleeping these many years; but this repeated assertion of the Cardinal 
explains not only his career, but the career of numberless hosts of 
priests, missionaries, nuns and princes of the church.” 

There, no doubt, in the mother’s piety lies the secret source of 
many a vocation. 

But the means God used to bring this vocation to full consciousness 
and to set young James Gibbons on the road to its achievement were 
two priests: Father Duffy, C. Ss. R. and Father Duffo, S. J. This 
Cardinal Gibbons always declared. The facts were these. 

In 1856, after the terrible yellow fever epidemic of 1853, Arch- 
bishop Blanc of New Orleans requested the Redemptorist Fathers to 
give a series of missions in all the English speaking churches of the 
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city. Fathers Hecker, Hewitt, Walworth and Duffy were appointed 
to conduct the mission in St. Joseph’s Church (now St. Katherine’s on 
Tulane Ave.) the parish-church to which the Gibbons family belonged. 

Young James Gibbons, then about 21, followed the mission at St. 
Joseph’s, and placed himself under the direction of Father Duffy, 
whose sermons had greatly impressed him. Father Duffy discerned 
in him the signs of a great vocation and, at the close of the mission, 
recommended him to place himself under the direction of Father 
Duffo, S. J., then pastor of the Jesuit Church. Acting upon the latter’s 
advice, James Gibbons applied for admission as a candidate for the 
holy priesthood in the summer of 1856, at St. Charles College, Ellicott 
City, Md. 

He was ordained June 30, 1861, in the chapel of St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Baltimore. The Civil War was on, and he volunteered at once 
as Chaplain, being assigned to Forts McHenry and Marshall. In 1865, 
upon the recommendation of the American Bishops assembled in 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, the Holy See appointed Father Gibbons 
Vicar Apostolic of North Carolina, and he was consecrated Bishop by 
Archbishop Spalding. 

This was the beginning of his rise in the Church. It was only by 
merit that he went step by step to the very highest place in the Church 
of our land. The writer in the Pathfinder says: 

“His gradual steps upward to the highest honor conferred by Rome 


on anyone in this land, were marked by hard work, perseverance, and 
common sense.” 


PIONEER DAYS IN NORTH CAROLINA, 


In 1868 North Carolina had a population of 1,000,000. Among 
them were 700 Catholics, spread far and wide. His coming is thus 
described : 

“Those who gathered in old St. Thomas at the first service he con- 
ducted, saw a youth with figure spare to frailness, but there was in 
his face the evidence of faith and determination. He knew that he 
was in charge of a people who for the time were outside the town 
society as much as if they were outcasts. Most of them were in 
poverty. Some had lost their all in the war.- None could be called 
wealthy. To them the future was one of hopelessness, for such was 
the crisis in the affairs of the church that the question had arisen if it 
should not be disbanded, and the cities of North Carolina left without 
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a congregation of the Catholic Faith. Then began the greatest struggle 
yet recorded in the life of James Gibbons—a fight to save the church.” 

His Bishopric was evidently more of a burden than an honor. One 
of his early friends, Mrs. O’Connor, writing in the New Orleans 
“Morning Star,” describes the vehicle in which the young Bishop 
travelled: 

“Tt was indeed a dilapidated affair. It was of the kind known as a 
‘democrat’ and drawn by two horses. The Bishop sometimes had a 
young priest with him, who drove, or a colored man, who assisted. The 
space they did not occupy was filled with packages of clothing and 
such things as sugar, flour, and medicines. Most of it was for poorer 
families with whom they might stop; but they also carried the clerical 
robes for ceremonies and food for themselves; for many a time did 
that old wagon stop in the forest where they must eat their noon meal. 

“We often asked the Bishop to give up the old wagon and get an- 
other, for it finally became so rickety that I thought it dangerous. . . 
But he always replied that he thought the wagon might last a while 
longer. And when some of the church-members offered to buy an- 
other, he answered: ‘Friends, you can give me the money, if you will, 
for the Church needs it, but not for any vehicle for my use.’ ” 

A writer in the Baltimore Sun sums up this period of his career 
in these words: 

“He established churches in towns where there were a few Catho- 
lics, and these grew into flourishing congregations. He inspired those 
of his faith with his own zeal and they worked with him. In four 
years he doubled the Catholic population of the State. He allowed 
nothing to interfere with him; neither the prejudices of the people, the 
hardships that were his from the beginning, nor even the horrors of 
the Reconstruction.” 

It was here that he composed “The Faith of Our Fathers”—a 
classic on the teachings of our Holy Religion, wholly in his sane, whole- 
some, practical vein. 


FROM THE FORESTS OF CAROLINA TO ROME. 


While still Vicar-Apostolic of North Carolina, he was called to 
Rome, and participated in the Council of the Vatican, 1869-70, the 
youngest Bishop among the seven hundred and thirty-seven who were 
at the opening session. Before his death he was the only Bishop left 
alive of all that great and brilliant host who defined Papal Infallibility. 
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“It was the first Ecumenical Council since the one of Trent, 1545, 
and Pius IX. in calling it said it was to be ‘an extraordinary remedy 
for extraordinary evils.’ The countries of Europe were then beginning 
to reopen the question of the relation of the Church and State; there 
had been much trouble and the air was filled with forebodings. 

Into this great council went Bishop Gibbons, thirty-six years old, 
only eight years out of the seminary, the youngest Bishop of the Cath- 
olic Church in the world. Slight of frame and even more youthful 
looking than his years, he was called by the other members of the coun- 
cil ‘the baby Bishop.’ But modestly, as befitted his — he did his 
part in the great work before him.” 

Cardinal Gibbons has described his impressions of the Great Coun 
cil, in the first part of his book: A Retrospect of Fifty Years. He 
was especially impressed with the patent evidence of the Church’s uni- 
versality and unity,—the wisdom of her constitution, the freedom of 
discussion allowed, the Sanctity of the Church as: seen in the fact that 
many of the Bishops were men who had seaeniees persecution and im- 
prisonment for the Faith. 

“Every continent, every island of importance, every nation on the 
face of the globe except Russia, was represented by its hierarchy. The 
Bishops, kneeling together around the altar in the Council chamber, 
could exclaim with truth in the language of the Apocalypse: “Thou 
hast redeemed us, O Lord, to God in Thy Blood out of every tribe 
and tongue and people and nation.” 

A reflection which he is led to make on the use of Latin as the 
Church’s official language, will be appreciated : 

“A few words may not be out of place here explaining why the 
Latin is employed in the Liturgy of the Western Church, and why it 
was exclusively used in the debates of the Vatican Council. When 
Christianity was established, Rome was mistress of the civilized world. 
Wherever the Roman standard was planted there also spread the 
Roman tongue, just as the English language is now diffused wherever 
the authority of Great Britain or of the United States holds sway. The 
Church adopted in her public worship the language that she found pre- 
vailing among the people. And she-has very wisely preserved it in 
her Liturgy, even after it had ceased to be a vulgar language, as a dead 
language is not subject to the gradual changes of meaning which occur 


in a living tongue. The jewel of faith is best preserved in the casket 
of an unalterable language. 
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“In like manner we can easily perceive the utility, I might say the 
absolute necessity, of the Latin tongue in the deliberations of the 
Council. Had the Bishops no uniform medium to express their senti- 
ments, the Council would have degenerated into a Babel of tongues. 
Public debate would have been impracticable, even familar conversa- 
tion during the intervals of recess between the speeches would have 
been impossible to a great many, for the Bishops’ seats were arranged, 
not by nationality, but by seniority of rank. But, thanks to the Latin 
language, which all but a few Orientals understood, each Bishop com- 
prehended the discourses almost as clearly as if they had been spoken 
in his native tongue.” 

Then he appreciates the men whom he there meets: 

“They were men, too, of world-wide experience and close observa- 
tion. Each Bishop brought with him an intimate knowledge of the 
history of his country and of the religious, moral, social, and political 
condition of the people among whom he lived. One could learn more 
from an hour’s interview with this living encyclopaedia of divines, who 
were a world in miniature, than from a week’s study of books. An 
earnest and attentive conversation with these keen-sighted churchmen 
on the social and religious progress of their respective countries was 
as much more instructive and delightful than the reading of books, as 
a personal view of magnificent scenery would be in comparison with a 
description of it in the pages of an illustrated review. The living 
words left an indelible impress on the heart and memory. 

And while I admired their learning and experience, I could not but 
venerate their apostolic virtues. The great majority of the Prelates 
were venerable, both by their years and by that which they had ac- 
complished in the service of God, for many of them had endured trials 
and hardships. Some were exiles from their Sees for conscience 
sake; others were the successors of martyrs, and were destined them- 
selves to wear a martyr’s crown. By the enforcement of the Falk 
laws, or Kulturkampf, in Prussia after the Council, Archbishop Mel- 
chers, of Cologne, afterwards a Cardinal, was expelled from his See. 
By the same laws, Archbishop Ledochowski, of Gnesen-Posen, in 
Prussian Poland, afterwards the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda, 
- was imprisoned for two years. St. Chrysostom says that the Paul 
raised the third heavens was an object delightful to contemplate, but 
the Paul buried in a Roman dungeon was still more worthy of our ad- 
miration. May we not add that Ledochowski was a conspicuous figure 
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in the Council, but he was still more admired in a Prussian prison?” 

After the Council, Bishop Gibbons returned to his poor little home 
attached to St. Thomas’ Church in Wilmington, North Carolina. Here 
he labored as usual till 1872, when he was made Bishop of Richmond, 
Va. Five years later, on the death of Archbishop James Roosevelt 
Bayley, he was raised to the archiepiscopal see of Baltimore. In 1886 
he was created Cardinal. 


HIS GREATNESS. 


It was as Cardinal that James Gibbons became a national figure. 
This made his influence wider; but he was “great” long before. 

“A great many years ago the little town of Elk Ridge, Maryland, 
was scourged with an epidemic of smallpox, says “The News,” of 
Dallas, Texas. Among others, an old Negro fell victim to the disease 
and was utterly deserted by his plague-frightened family, who left him 
without food or attention of any kind. Of those who knew of his 
plight none dared go near him save the village priest. He went at 
once to the cabin where the sick man lay, and found him at the point 
of death, remaining with him to the end. Obtaining a coffin, the priest 
laid the old Negro’s body in it, and, since he had no other way to carry 
it to its final resting place, dragged it himself to the grave which he 
had dug with his own hands. Over the black man’s form he held the 
burial rites with none to see or care, lowered the coffin into the grave 
and covered it over. And then the incident was forgotten. 

Recently a prince of the Roman Catholic Church departed to make 
ir. person his report to the Master of Cardinals and common folk alike. 
His death called forth many tributes to his loyalty to the great institu- 
tion whose leader and servant he was. Many have remembered his 
fearlessness and his modesty. But nothing that has been said of him 
surpasses the deed of the Elk Ridge priest. He was simply Father 
Gibbons then, though we speak of him as Cardinal Gibbons now, but 
the greatness of the padre outshines the splendor of the prelate, and 
doubtless will outshine it in the last day.” 


Ideals are like the stars. You will not succeed in touching them 
with your hands, but like the seafaring men on the desert of water, 
you choose them as your guides, and following them you reach your 
destiny. Father Faber. 
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The Guard Of Honor 
A STORY OF FAITH AND LOVE 


T. A. AUSTIN, C. SS. R. 


It was during the unfortunate days of the Mexican Revolution. At 
the Church of Our Lady of Dolors, in Jalisco, the Padre was bold 
enough to hold a sort of mission, despite the odious and tyrannical Law 
of Religion forbidding religious services. A woman came in one 
night; she was weeping. On the street, every finger was pointed at 
her, everyone knew her; here, every heart beat sympathetically for her, 
for she was evidently penitent. No one looked up. She had come 
quietly ; she went to confession; she went out. 

But the Mayor, a soldier of the revolution, no longer had his illegal 
wife. Till now he had been closing half an eye to the “gross viola- 
tions” of the Law of Religion ; but now he was incensed at the Padre: 
he would punish this priest who had interfered with his pleasure. 

It was the last night of the Mission. Benediction was going on,— 
the Padre alone at the altar,—the Blessed Sacrament exposed,—the O 
Salutaris was being chanted. A sudden hush fell on the congregation ; 
the choir stopped in the midst of a bar; the organ died abruptly. You 
could feel the common dread that made every heart beat fast. 

Two soldier-police walked up the aisle of the church, into the 
sanctuary, and standing beside the priest, offered him a paper with 
a large government seal attached to one corner. The priest seemed 
not to be frightened. Evidently, he was used to such performances 
and to such sudden raids of the police, and had long since counted on 
the possibility of this. 

“Signori,’ he said, calmly enough and with voice subdued and 
reverent on account of the Presence in which he was, “you will wait 
will you not?” 

“Sir,” replied the man with captain’s stripes on his uniform, “we 
have our orders. Follow immediately, or we shall have to use vio- 
lence. There are assistants outside.” 

The words fell gratingly on the ears of the audience, like hail on a 
tin roof in the dead of night. Every face in the church turned in- 
stinctive to the portal: through it could be seen a cordon of soldiers 
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Yes, this was meant in earnest. A moment of hestitation and sus- 
pense followed; evidently the priest was in a dilemma. What to do! 

“Come, we have no time to lose!” repeated the brutal captain, a 
veteran of the guerilla warfare with all its gruesome hand to hand 
fighting and sniping, with its coldblooded killing. 

The priest turned to the altar, for his thoughts were of the Blessed 
Sacrament. As he hesitated the Captain advanced to lay his heavy 
hand upon his shoulder and drag him away by force. But, he got no 
further. 


II. 


Another scene had been going on in the church, unnoticed by those 
at the altar. 

Kneeling near the front was a stalwart young man, with dark 
Spanish features, noble countenance, eyes black and piercing, and 
black, curly hair. He twitched nervously on his priedieu. “What 
should he do?” he was asking himself. It was Alonzo Rincon, the 
son of a merchant whose belongings had been confiscated by the gov- 
ernment, and who had been cast into prison as a dangerous spy be- 
cause he had harbored in his elegant home a handful of priests that 
had been driven from their churches. 

Alonzo was a hero and a leader among the young men who re- 
mained true to the old Faith, and now all eyes were turned on him, to 
see what he would do. He knelt there for a while like a waxen 
figure,—straight and tense,—the fire within him beginning to burn 
into flame. Suddenly a figure seemed to sweep down beside him with 
the whiteness and grace of an angel, and he felt a warm hand, 
trembling with excitement, laid upon his arm. 

He turned with a start, half expecting to see an apparition,—his 
breast heaving with excitement. But it was only Dolores Coloma, the 
daughter of the mayor. Though her father was a bitter enemy of the 
Church, she came secretly to worship as usual. Alonzo loved her; he 
knew her heart was true to the Faith. But as things were going now, 
he knew that he had but slight chances of recognition from her father, 
and consequently he was beginning to let his suit slip to his rival, Jose 
Carvalho, the captain in the mayor’s service, who now stood in the 
sanctuary to lay hands on the padre. 

Alonzo was thrilled at her touch, but before he could think, she 
was already whispering: 
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“Will you let them harm the Padre?” 

“Shall I stop them?” he asked bewildered. 

“T do not love you if you don’t!” she replied simply. 

As if electrified, Alonzo arose from his place and strode up to the 
sanctuary. Eleven other young men arose at the same instant and 
followed him. 

“Basta!” said Alonzo, his voice trembling with pent up indignation, 
as he faced Captain Carvalho. “Leave the church this instant!” 

“T am here in the name of the Mayor,” said the latter. 

“We are here in the name of God!” replied Alonzo; “the God whom 
your mother adored, renegade!” 

“T shall call for help!” answered the Captain, laying his hand on 
his revolver. 

“We are a hundred—two hundred here in this church. You 
would not have time to call for help. Leave, or,—” 

“Be silent, Alonzo,” said the white-haired Padre. “It is better for 
me to go, than that blood be shed in the House of God. And who 
knows, all may be righted.” 

“But the Sacrament, Padre, thé Most Holy?” asked the young man. 

“T have thought of that. You, brave youth, and your companions 
will be the Guard of Honor for our Sacramental Lord. Tarry here 
till I came to restore It to the altar.” 

Then he walked to the altar rail to address the people. 

“My dear children,” he said, “it is nothing. I shall return to you 
in a little while. Go to your homes, and let these young men, the 
flower of our parish, remain to guard the Holy of Holies.” 

With the first word he uttered, sobs became audible in various parts 
of the church; but when he finished, not a dry eye was there. 

“Come,” said the priest to the police officers ; “we are ready. Lead 
on; you need have no fear.” 

And between the two soldiers he marched out of the church, with 
head bowed down so as not to see the grief of his people. 

All left the church in silence and quickly dispersed to their homes. 
It was not indifference to the priest’s fate; but obedience to his word, 
and because they knew from bitter experience that such action boded 
no good, and that to assemble on the street would only bring collision 
with the armed police. Then blood would flow again, as it flowed be- 
fore, and many a home would hold a mangled corpse and a vacant 
chair. 
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One only staid in the church: a white figure knelt at her priedieu 
after all had gone. Her head was bent low over her folded hands. 
She alone perhaps had not sobbed; her eyes were dry. But hot they 
were and burning,—too hot to weep, and her heart too full to sob. 
She prayed for her father whose ruthlessness had caused all this, and 
then she looked up at the men who knelt in the sanctuary round the 
altar,—in their midst, in the priest’s place, Alonzo. 

Like knights of old they kept their vigil with the Sacrament. Who 
would knight them on the morrow? They knew, each one felt, that 
the sword that might strike their shoulder might be the bloody sword 
of legalized murder. Well they knew that they might be knighted for 
heaven. But a new, unwonted bravery filled them now,—a new, un- 
wonted enthusiasm thrilled their whole being. 

At last she too arose and left the church. She was determined to 
ask her father to free the Padre at once. 

The hours wore on, and the Padre returned not. Dusk fell upon 
the city, and yet he came not. Night set in, and still the twelve kept 
guard around the altar. Lower and lower burned the candles; the 
flowers began to droop. Slowly the hours wore on,—past midnight,— 
into morning. Through the heaviy colored glass of the windows signs 
of approaching dawn appeared. The first rays of the sun lit up the 
image of the Sacred Heart till the red robe of Our Lord glistened like 
a revelation of glory. And the wound in His extended hand, glittered 
like a ruby, while the tender eyes seemed to burn with living fire. It 
was like a good omen. 

As Alonzo looked up at it, the eyes of all the other followed, and 
. each knew what the other thought, and “each smiled at each.” 

They were not mistaken. For, in a short while they heard the 
doors open and someone enter. Up the aisle the steps came, nearer 
and nearer. They dared not look around. At last he stood behind 
them. 

“Young men,’ 


’ 


said the voice; at once all turned; it was the voice 
of a priest, this they knew, though he was a stranger to them. “Young 
men,” he repeated, “I have heard of your noble watch and as early as 
I could venture here, I’ve come to remove the Blessed Sacrament. 
First we shall finish the blessing of yesterday evening. You shall be 
my acolytes. Then I shall distribute to you the Hosts that are left. 
Let us sing the Tantum Ergo.” 

He began, and lo! the organ’s rich tones rose in accompaniment, 
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richer than ever it seemed, as if responding to a more than earthly 
touch. And as if by magic, devout worshippers appeared in the places 
they had occupied the eVening before. 

The Padre looked round in astonishment. He would have forbid 
them, but, what were the use now. He went on with the benediction 
service. Then he removed the Host and distributed it, with the few 
Sacred Particles still remaining in the ciborium, to the twelve youths. 

He addressed the people: 

“My dear children, we have no time to offer the Holy Sacrifice 
now. I have given Our Lord to these young men. The Blessed 
Sacrament is no longer here: we must be ready for severe trials. Go, 
and go quickly and quietly to your homes.” ; 

The people rose to leave, with a sullen silence like that of the 
Arcadian exiles: for to these good people it was as much to exile them 
from their Sacramental Lord as to exile them from their native land. 
They filed out of the church only to find that already a platoon of sol- 
diers had formed in front of it. The people were allowed to pass; 
they gathered, anxious and expectant around the soldiers. 

Last came the priest,—then the twelve young men, the guards of 
the Real Presence. As they came out, the church doors were shut be- 
hind them, and the soldiers closed in around them. 

“You are arrested,’ said the leader. It was Captain Carvalho, 
Alonzo’s rival. “March on!” he commanded. “Forward!” 

Before a step could be made, someone crowded to the front, push- 
ing aside people and soldiers alike; a white figure emerged and rushed 
up to the captain. It was Dolores Coloma. , 

“Stop!” she exclaimed, sinking on one knee, scarce daring to raise 
her face to the face she loathed. “It was my fault! I urged them to 
do it!” 

“I am sorry, Donna Coloma,” Carvalho replied; “but I must obey 
orders.” 

“But I shall speak to my father,” she pleaded. 

“It is a pity, Donna, that you are bewitched by these men and by 
the idolatry of the padres. Your father will teach you better things.” 
With this he stooped to raise her from the ground. “Here is my arm,” 
he continued. “I shall be honored to escort you; my men can take 
care of these scoundrels.” 

Alonzo’s blood boiled at the sight; there was, however, no need. 
Dolores tore loose from the man and rushed to Alonzo’s side. 
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“Fear not,” she said, “the Virgin will keep you!” 

“Push her aside!” cried the rough voice of the Captain. “Forward 
march!” And the column moved on toward the jail. 

Dolores was alone. With a whole throng of people around her, 
she was as solitary, as alone, as if she had been in an African jungle. 
Friends tried to comfort her; she seemed disconsolate. At length the 
Padre approached her. 

“Child,” he said gently, “how can you allow your grief to distract 
you when we grieve for our church, for Mexico and for our freedom!” 
At the words, tears sprang to her eyes, and showed that her sorrow 
was not immoderate, and that it soon would be comforted. For after 
rain, sunshine. 

“Surely,” continued the priest, “your loss is sad: your loved one 


and your God in one day. But it may be the return of both is not 
so far away.” 


II. 


The Padre, no doubt, knew whereof he spoke; it was not really 
the gift of prophecy that inspired his hopeful utterance. He felt the 
people’s pulse. 

The tyranny of the mayor and the crew of murderers and robbers 
he had gathered around him, but especially their impious outrages on ail 
that good Mexicans held sacred; the sight of their devastated churches ; 
of mutilated crucifixes and images; the silence of worship and the 
cessation of the Sacraments; the thought of their devoted padres 
driven into hiding or exile: all combined to rouse the people of Jalisco 
from their stupor. Why, they seemed slowly to reflect and discern,— 
and with peculiar sympathy the sentiment rose in every breast,—why, 
we are more numerous than these ruffians; if we would be free, we 
can be so. For days it smoldered; at last it leaped into flame. The 
event of the morning was the last straw: as the men looked into one 
another’s eyes, they read there the same thought: down with the 
tyranny ! 

Then came the brand to the burning. The aged Senor Rincon 
escaped from the prison that night. Like wild fire the news spread; 
like wild-fire it was whispered from house to house that he would lead 
them on the morrow. 

When, then, at nine o’clock next morning the bells of the Cathedral 
rang out, no one in the city failed to divine the meaning, and soon the 
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great square,—upon which Cathedral and city hall faced,—was filled 
with a throng that overflowed into all the adjoining streets. They 
cried for the mayor: he dared not appear; the palace was silent as a 
tomb. No soldier in his pay would now, for any price, dare to face 
the crowd that shouted outside. Jaime Coloma, the Mayor, swore, 
fumed, begged, cursed,—all to no avail. At last, deciding to face the 
populace, he appeared on the balcony. 

“Men of Jalisco,” he shouted when some sort of order had been 
restored, “what do you want?” P 

“Justice and a righteous government!” they cried. “Away with 
the impious laws against our faith and liberties. We demand our 
rights !” 

“We offer you true freedom!” responded the Mayor. 

“You have governed us by means of ruffians and have taken from 
us our right,—not our privilege——of worshipping God according to our 
conscience. We demand,—we demand our liberties!” 

An ominous murmur spread over the crowd. Coloma saw that he 
must make a compromise; he asked that a committee be formed and 
promised to confer with them concerning their demands. A cry of 
triumph went up from twenty thousand throats. Coloma had already 
turned to-leave the balcony. But at the sound of that cry, he wheeled 
about, half in fear, half in in astonishment. As he looked upon the 
triumphant crowd, he realized that his power was at an end. 

The shout of triumph had hardly died down, the Mayor had hardly 
disappeared behind the palace door, when a young lady in white rushed 
from the palace, crying: 

“Off, men, to the prison of Jalisco; heroes lie there in chains!” 

Though that voice could be heard only in a small circle, yet the 
thought was too near to every one’s heart not to take fire. In a trice 
the call was sounded to the ends of that throng: 

“To the prison of Jalisco! Alonzo Rincon is there, with the twelve 
young men,—the Guards of Honor! Hasten before harm comes to 
them!” For they feared that Coloma might wreak his vengeance upon 
them. 

“Alonzo!” repeated the girl, as the crowd dispersed, leaving her 
alone on the steps of the palace. For a moment she stood there, look- 
ing after the throng that was ebbing from the square. “Alonzo!” she 
said half aloud; “God grant that it be not too late!” 

She had not heard the door open behind her ; she had not heard the 
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sound of approaching footsteps. 

“Alonzo,” said a voice behind her, “Alonzo is safe. Why do you 
fear it might be too late?” 

She turned. There he stood. He had broken from the prison; for 
at the very beginning of the demonstration, the frightened guard had 
fled. His first thought had been for the safety of Dolores. He had 
come to shield her. 

“Why do you fear it might be too late?” he repeated. 

She did not answer except with the language of her countenance. 
And Alonzo understood that his prize was won. 


No matter how innocent are our pleasures, when they are sought 
incessantly, they destroy whatever relish we once had for spiritual 
things. Neither pleasures, nor the dollar, nor the applause of others 
may ever be pursued as our last end. 


THE ROSARY 





Garland of roses so heavenly born! 
Freighted with iove 
*Gainst losses forlorn. 


Garland of beauty and memories fair: 
Laden with grace; 
The mightiest prayer. 


Garland of roses on verdured crest! 
Symbol of hope; 
Our heavenly rest. 


Garland that arbours the Bridegroom’s way, 
Leading to souls, 
His sheep gone astray. 


Garland, my Master’s, bespeaking His thorns: 
Lightens my woes, 
To penance it warns. 


Garland of mercy to children of earth: 
Lending their deeds 
A mightier worth. 


Garland of roses, un‘ted us bring, 
Mary, the Queen, 
And Jesus, Our King! 


Paul O. Balzer, C. Ss. R. 
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Behind The Liguorian 
REDEMPTORIST LABORS IN THE ST. LOUIS PROVINCE 
GEORGE A. HILD, C. SS. R. 


The following statistics may be of interest to readers of the 
Liguorian, as explaining to a certain extent, what is meant by the ini- 
tials: ‘“C. Ss. R.” that appear so regularly in its pages. 

The St. Louis Province of the Redemptorist Fathers was erected 
November 9, 1875. It was the second Redemptorist Province to be 
erected in America,—the first, the Baltimore Province, having been 
established June 29, 1850. 

On April 1, 1921, the St. Louis Redemptorist Province numbered 
163 Fathers,—38 professed Students,—8 Choir Novices,—55 Pro- 
fessed Laybrothers and 98 Students in Preparatory College. 

The Province, at present, numbers 21 Houses, including a House 
of Studies (Philosophical and Theological) at Oconomowoc, Wiscon- 
sin,—a Novitiate at De Soto, Missouri—and a Preparatory College 
(Classical Course) at Kirkwood, Missouri. 

Of the remaining 18 Houses, one is located in St. Louis, Mo.,—one 
in New Orleans, La.,—one in Kansas City, Mo.,—two in Chicago, IIl., 
—two in San Antonio, Tex.,—two in California (one at Fresno, the 
other at Downey),—two in Michigan (one at Detroit, the other at 
Grand Rapids),—one in Wichita, Kans.,—one in Davenport, lowa,— 
one in Denver, Colo.,—one in Seattle, Wash., one in Portland, Oregon, 
—one in Coeur d’Alene, Idaho,—one in Omaha, Neb. 

Eighteen of the twenty one houses, while they have parishes at- 
tached to them, are at the same time Mission Houses, whence the 
Fathers go out to perform Apostolic labors. Missionary Fathers are 
attached also to the houses located at Oconomowoc, Wis., and at De 
Soto and Kirkwood, Mo. 

The following are the sum-totals of some of the Apostolic Labors 
performed in the course of the year 1920 by the Fathers of the 
Province: Missions, 295; Mission Renewals, 15; Retreats to Clergy, 
g; Retreats to Seminarians, 8; Retreats to Religious, 119; Retreats to 
Laity, 102; Triduums, 17; Devotions of the Forty Hours, 185. The 
number of converts made during Missions was 147. The total num- 
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ber of confessions heard at the various exercises mentioned above was 
275,150. 

The following are the sum-totals of several kinds of Parochial 
Labors performed by the Fathers during the past year 1920, in the 
eighteen parishes of the Province: 

Baptisms, 2,602; Marriages, 1,001; Funerals, 1,018; Number of 
converts made in the parishes, 232. Number of Holy Communions 
distributed, 1,207,961. 

The number of children attending the eighteen parochial schools 
in charge of the Fathers is 10,970. 

The House in San Antonio, which is dedicated to Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help, is attached to a Mexican Parish and is, at the same 
time, a Mission House for eight missionary Fathers, engaged in giving 
Spanish Missions to the Mexicans living in Texas and in the adjoining 
States. 


The Better Part 


ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI, 


To know how important is the eternal salvation of our soul, it 
suffices to have faith, and to consider that we have but one soul, and 
that when that is lost, all is lost. “What doth it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his own soul?” (Matt. xvi. 
26). This great maxim of the Gospel has induced many youths and 
maidens either to shut themselves up in cloisters, or to live in deserts, 
or by martyrdom to give up their lives for Jesus Christ. For, said 
they, what does it profit us to possess the whole world, and all the 
goods of this world in this present life, which must soon come to an 
end, and then be damned and be miserable in that life to come, which 
will never end? -All those rich men, all those great and mighty ones 
of the world who are now in hell,—what have they now of all that 
they enjoyed in this life, but a greater torment and a greater despair? 
Miserable beings, they lament now and say: ‘All those things are 
passed away like a shadow” (Wisd. v. 9). For them all is passed like 
a shadow, like a dream, and that lamentation which is their lot has 
lasted already many years, and shall last throughout all eternity. “The 
fashion of this world passeth away” (I Cor. vii. 31). 

This world is a scene that lasts but a short time; happy he that 
plays on this scene the part that will afterwards make him happy in 
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the life that shall never end! When he shall be contented, honored, 
and a prince in paradise, so long as God shall be God, little will he 
care for having been in this world poor, despised, and in tribulation. 
For this purpose alone has God placed us on this earth, and keeps us 
here in life, not to acquire transitory but eternal goods: “The end is 
life everlasting” (Rom. vi. 22). 

This is the sole end which all men that live in the world should 
have in view. But the misfortune is that in the world one thinks little 
or nothing of everlasting life. In the midst of the darkness of this 
Egypt the greater number of men bestow all their care on acquiring 
honors and pleasures; and this is the reason why so many perish. 
“With desolation is all the land made desolate, because there is no one 
that considereth in the heart” (Jer. xii, 11). How few are they who 
reflect on death, by which for us the scene is closed, on the eternity 
which awaits us, on what God has done for our sake! And thence it 
comes that these miserable beings live in blindness and far from God, 
having their eyes intent only on earthly things, without remembering 
God, without desiring His love, and without a thought of eternity. 
Therefore they die afterwards an unhappy death, which will be the 
beginning of an eternal death and an endless misery. Having at last 
arrived there, they will finally open their eyes, but it will be only to 
lament their own foolishness. 

Here, then, is the great means of salvation which is found in the 
religious life, namely, the continual mediation on the eternal truths. 
“Remember thy last end, and thou shalt never sin” (Ecclus. vii. 40). 
In all well-regulated religious houses this is done every day, and even 
several times a day. And therefore in this light of divine things, 
which there shines continually, it is morally impossible to live, at least 
for a long time, far from God, and without keeping one’s account ready 
for eternity. Happy the one who chooses this, the better part. 


THE OLD MAN CLAD IN WHITE 





Shall they condemn the Popes to exile? Full forty times have 
they been cast out of their Rome to return each time in greater glory. 
Shall they rob them of their temporal power? The whole world, from 
the richest millionaire to the humblest workman, will vie with one 
another in a sublime manifestation of Faith to succor them in their 
need. Shall they hold them captive in the Vatican? Even from their 
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prison-house they will raise their voice: its echoes will reach the utter- 
most parts of the earth. Shall they kill them? It is easy to kill an 
unarmed old man. Thirty of the Popes were killed in the first three 
centuries; but then, as now, that blood will be the seed of fresh life. 
A Pope may be killed, but the Papacy does not die: when it lies 
exhausted to all outward appearances, from within its strength returns 
in unabated vigor like that of Samson. 

In the year 1865, when Napoleon III was beginning the treacherous 
conduct which cost the Church so much suffering, Pius IX, speaking 
to Henri d’Ideville, the last of the French diplomats to leave Rome, 
said to him these grave words: 

“Impress deeply upon your son’s mind the remembrance of the 
old man clad in white whom he now beholds. Whatever may happen 
to me who am nothing, know that in this same place where I now 
stand, your son, should he return as an old man with his sons and 
his grandsons, will find here in my stead another man clad also in 
white as I am.” 

More than forty years have passed since that day. I know not 
whether the young d’Ideville still lives, but if he does, he can see 
with his own eyes, in the very same place where Pius IX spoke with 
his father, another man clad in white. 

The greater number of those who drenched the saintly Pope with 
vinegar and gall have disappeared. Napoleon has gone, and with him 
the Empire and even the monarchy of France, while an old man clad 
in white is still where his predecessor spoke to the Frenchman,—while 
the whole earth bows before him in reverent homage. 

Benedict XV can say. the same as Pius IX. Kingdoms and empires, 
republics and principalities shall pass away. Conservatives and radicals, 
monarchists and socialists will pass away, but the man clad in white 
will remain. Many statues of modern idols will fall around him, de- 
stroyed under the weight of ages or the hammer of sane reason, but 
he will remain. Other and more sacrilegious monuments he may see 
raised aloft; the statue of the goddess of reason, perhaps even that of 
Satan, or as of old, that of Pluto, will fall in ruins at the feet of the 
man clad in white. 

“They shall all perish, but thou remainest, and all of them shall 
grow old like a garment: And as a vesture thou shalt change them, 
and they shall be changed. But thou art always the self-same, and 
thy years shall not fail” (Ps. CI. 27-28). 
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The Disillusionment of Uncle Stanhope 
CHAPTER V. A TRIP TO TOWN 


W. T. BOND, C. SS. R. 


“You’re a good scout,” said Janice, “but what I would like to know 
is this: am I supposed to supply myself with everything a young lady 
needs out of this salary of twenty dollars a month?” and she looked a 
iittle apprehensively at Charlotte. 

“No, no,” replied Uncle Stanhope smiling, “when we took you here 
at Pine Grove, you came in as a member of the family. We look or 
you as our daughter and we intend to treat you as such. We intend 
to house you, to clothe you, to feed you, to praise you, to scold you. 
just as occasion demands. That salary is only for pin money. ’’Janice 
smiled brilliantly. 

“That suits me all right. I want to go to Pulaski Monday to lay 
in a supply of clothing. My dresses are getting shabby.” 

“That one you have on now is elegant,” said Uncle Stanhope 
teasingly ; “it’s quite becoming too. I leave it to Father Liscombe.” 

“Yes, it is,’ answered Father Liscombe, “and it looks as if it just 
came out of the modiste’s hands.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” Janice came back, “but you men 
can’t see the defects. I’ve made this dress over twice. Besides it is 
out of style. They’re wearing them shorter now.” 

“Oh! heavens, don’t introduce those lamp-shades out here in the 
country!” exclaimed Uncle Stanhope with a look of alarm on his face. 
Father Liscombe and Charlotte laughed, but Uncle Stanhope continued 
quite earnestly : “Remember Janice, that you should set a good example 
in every way to these country girls around here. Being a city girl 
they will very probably look up to you and follow your example. You 
see there’s a certain amount of responsibility thrown on you.” Janice 
looked thoughtful for a moment. 

“Y’ll try and not to be too chic anyway,” she finally said, “but one 
might as well be out of the world as out of the fashion,” she added. 
“Do you expect me to be out here in the woods all the time trying to 
set a good example to the country girls? I expect to go to town some- 
times to parties and balls and the theatre and whatever’s going. You 
can be young only once. And you'll be dead a long time.” Uncle 
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Stanhope gave a quick glance at her, and then looked hard into space, 
but found no consolation there. 

“Yes,” he said softly, as they rose from the table, “we’ll be dead a 
long time. And that’s the worst of it. If we could only come back 
and repair the mistakes. But ‘if the tree fall to the south, or to the 
north, in what place soever it shall fall, there shall it be.’ ” 

These last words of Janice and the reflections they gave rise to 
seemed to cast a serious spell over Uncle Stanhope who immediately 
went out. Charlotte followed him with her eyes, as he stalked away 
out beyond the chicken-yard where, with his hands behind his back he 
paced thoughtfully to and fro for quite a while. This was a level spot 
somewhat higher than the house, separated from it by a clump of trees. 
Here, for many a year Uncle Stanhope had fought out his problems 
and the path, about a hundred yards in length, was worn quite bare. 

The setting sun was just dipping towards the horizon and the long 
shadows of the great sycamores on Clark’s Creek were reaching out 
giant fingers across the cotton fields now whitening to the harvest. The 
mellow sounds of the September evening came softened by the dis- 
tance. As the sun dropped below the trees, one beautiful star, Venus 
the glorious planet, shone brilliantly in the evening sky. Silent, Uncle 
Stanhope stood watching the wondrous pageant of changing sky and 
woods and wide stretching fields. Suddenly he heard a light step, and 
turning quickly he was recalled to earth by the voice of Janice at his 
elbow. 

“Aha! So, this is where you hide yourself! You have good taste. 
What a lovely view! I came to tell you that some of the workmen 
from the Camp are waiting to see you.” 

Six of the men who were working on Father Liscombe’s bungalow 
were waiting to go to confession. Uncle Stanhope found Father Lis- 
combe for them and after they were heard, all helped to move the altar 
onto the front porch for the morning Mass. 

Father Liscombe was surprised the next morning at 9 o’clock when 
he looked out over the front lawn, and his heart gave a great leap to 
see about 200 people, white and black, assembled to be present at the 
first public service. Of course, nearly all were non-Catholics, drawn 
by curiosity and none more than Janice Dangerfield who occupied a 
chair on the porch somewhat to the right. There she sat most of the 
time, but I must do her the credit to say that she knelt at the Consecra- 
tion, and also when she saw the men and Uncle Stanhope with Char- 
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lotte receive Holy Communion. But it meant nothing more to her 
than ‘in Rome do as the Romans do.’ But her sharp eyes saw every- 
thing. Not a movement of Father Liscombe at the altar was missed. 
And, she remarked afterwards to Charlotte: 

“That service was wonderfully beautiful; and, even if it’s all 
mummery, a poet must have invented it.” 

“It’s not mummery, Janice, far from it,” replied Charlotte gently, 
as she looked wistfully at her, “every least movement at the Holy 
Sacrifice has a meaning. And the whole Mass is just a moving picture 
of Our Lord’s Passion and Death. If you were a Catholic you would 
understand it better.” 

At the end of the Mass, without unvesting, Father Liscombe ad- 
vanced to the porch railing, and after reading the Gospel of the day, he 
preached a magnificent sermon on the text: “For many are called but 
few are chosen.” 

That sermon was long remembered at Pine Grove. The Catholics 
that heard it felt more deeply than ever before the greatness of their 
debt to God for the call to the true Church. And many of the non- 
Catholics began questioning themselves. That sermon was surely the 
seed of several future conversions. But for many the seed fell on a 
rock and withered away. To a fine, deep, resonant voice, Father Lis- 
combe added a majestic presence, full of dignity and sweetness. He 
was a perfect master of gesture and facial expression. And every 
thought came from the mint of his mind a perfect coin that rang true. 
His long experience as a missionary gave an added weight to his 
utterances that carried conviction. "Twas a strange, impressive pic- 
ture, the priest in his vestments and snowy alb with the little altar be- 
hind him, the motley crowd of blacks and whites, some sitting on the 
very grass where on the previous day they had been dancing the Vir- 
ginia reel to the tones of Sam’s fiddle, and eating ice-cream and stage- 
plank; others standing, some leaning against the fence, a few in chairs, 
but all with great intentness listening to the ringing words of earnest 
exhortation echoed back from the silent pine trees and mighty oaks. 

“Yes,” said the priest, “all are invited by God to the marriage feast 
—to participation in the Sacraments of His Church, especially the Holy 
Eucharist, but fez compared with those invited will gain admission. 
No one can enter without Baptism, either of water, desire or blood. 
But we know that not more than one-half of the human race reaches 
the age of discretion before death, and that one-fifth of these receive 
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Baptism. Two-fifths, then, of the human race remain out of the King- 
dom of God being unbaptized. To the true Church not more than one- 
sixth of the survivors belong—five-sixths being material or formal 
heretics or unbelievers. Supposing now, that all baptized infants, and 
all adult Catholics are saved, what will be the result? Eleven-sixtieths 
of the human race reach God’s kingdom ; twenty-four sixtieths of the 
human race remain out of heaven for lack of baptism; twenty-five six- 
tieths of the human race may be saved by invincible ignorance and 
extra-ordinary grace. But remember, when all has been said, salva- 
tion depends on God’s mercy.” 


Many went home that day with deep questionings in their hearts. 
The darkies generally bubbling over with song and merriment walked 
quietly to the quarters or conversed in low tones. 

“Am I a branch to be cast into the burning?” questioned Janice as 
she met Father Liscombe later. 

“T hope not,” he replied. 

“Well, I want to have my fun first,” she said. 

“One can have fun and still be a child of God,” the priest answered. 
“Innocent fun is not condemned by the Church. But we mustn’t make 
fun the be-all and end-all of our existence.” 


Janice was making preparations all that Sunday afternoon for the 
next day’s trip to Pulaski, and she with Charlotte’s aid made an inven- 
tory of what they both needed. She was nervous and excited, and she 
found herself looking at that twenty dollar bill several times. ’Twas 
new and crisp, and she examined closely the pictures of Lincoln and 
Grant thereon. 


“A pity to part with such a fine piece of work,” she said to herself. 
But there were many knick-knacks she intended to buy with that 
twenty. 


About eleven o’clock next day, just before dinner, Tilden and 
Hendricks turned into the Maloney driveway, and as the family had 
been apprised of their coming, Mrs. Maloney and the girls and Willie 
were waiting to receive them. They got a royal welcome of course, 
sincere and spontaneous. Aunt Chloe the cook, and Betsy her daugh- 
ter carried off to the kitchen in triumph the large box of vegetables 
Uncle Stanhope had in the front seat with him. Charlotte and Janice 
were taken upstairs by the girls and Mrs. Maloney. And June and 
Willie took possession of the carriage and horses, which they drove 
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into the stable yard. Tilden and Hendricks were soon comfortably 
stalled and fed, after a good rub down. 

“Mercy me!” exclaimed Janice after she had washed her face and 
was powdering her nose, surrounded by the admiring girls, “but I am 
glad to hear the sound of drays and wagons thundering along the brick 
streets and the ringing of bells and whistling of locomotives and the 
honck of automobiles. I couid just run out and kiss the very pave- 
ment. It seems a year since I descended upon Pine Grove and its 
really only a few days. Wasn’t that forest fire dreadful? O, but 1 
have a peach of a room, so comfortable and dainty. And that Father 
Liscombe—what a strange man! He seems to read you through and 
through. Do you know he sent all of us unbaptized people to hell 
yesterday? Not the slightest hope for us. My! he’s eloquent. I was 
just wishing yesterday I could sketch. It was a real mediaeval scene 
—the tall white haired priest, with the queer-looking robes, and the 
long lace gown and the little altar behind him, with the bouquets on it 
—by the way I made those bouquets—and his thrilling voice, and his 
very fingers talk, and his face—so expressive. My what an actor he’d 
make! And just think such a man burying himself out there in the 
woods !” 

“O, he’s sounded the depths and is just disgusted with the world 
and its ways,” broke in Anne. “I’m almost in that frame of mind my- 
self. If you had to teach the crowd of ruffians I have to deal with 
every day, you’d be glad to have the piney woods to hie away to, let 
me tell you.” 

“That has always been the way of the Saints,” said Grace gently, 
“they love solitude, and find God under the forest trees. All spiritual 
minded people are that way. They can walk more easily with God in 
the deep silence of the woods than in the busy marts of men.” 

“Tt’s the quest for souls, that takes men and women out of their 
homes and drives them to the uttermost parts of the earth,” said 
Catherine simply. 

“Souls! What souls!” exclaimed Janice. 

“Everybody’s soul,” said Catherine. “In this case, the souls of the 
poor negroes principally, out at Pine Grove.” 

“Well, I can’t understand how a man of such fine culture as Father 
Liscombe could spend his life among those ignorant darkies. He will 
not be appreciated.” 

“Tf Our Lord could die for them, its very little any human being 
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could offer after that,” said Grace. “O, never mind, you may be work- 
ing for them yourself some day, Janice.” 

“Ha! ha! I, never!” laughed Janice as they started down stairs to 
meet Mr. Maloney and Patrick whose voices could be heard below. 

“The top o’ the mornin’ to you, Mr. Maloney,” said Janice, “and 
how’s my cousin Pat?” turning to Patrick, “Mercy! how he’s dolled 
up!” Every eye was on Patrick who was blushing like a school-girl 
before the battery of smiling faces. 

“Indeed, you may say so,” laughed Mr. Maloney, “he’s been primp- 
ing the whole morning. Just got out of the barber’s chair.” 

“You needn’t tell us that,” cried Janice, “he smells like the groves 
of Araby, but I never noticed before that he had a mustache.” 

“Mustache!” sniffed Willie, “nine on each side and an umpire in 
the middle.” This brought a laugh at Patrick’s expense, and fortu- 
nately for Willie, the bell rang for dinner, and all went in. 


When dinner was over, Uncle Stanhope went off to attend to his 
own affairs and Charlotte and Janice went with Mr. Maloney and 
Patrick to Maloney’s store to pick out the materials for the new 
dresses. When they reached the store, Janice turned to Patrick. 


“Now, cousin Pat,” she said, “you may go about your business. I 
want no one but a man of experience to wait on me—the head of the 
firm. Come Mr. Maloney, we want to look at some dress goods.” 

“With all my heart,” replied Mr. Maloney, who felt a little flattered 
too, “up this way to the next floor.” Well, Janice gave Mr. Maloney 
the time of his life. He afterward said that his dry goods depart- 
ment never before or since got such a ransacking. 

“Why I found bolts of cloth there,” said the old man, “that I didn’t 
even know were in the store.” It became quite a little joke in the 
Maloney family—“The day Papa waited on Janice,” and the youngsters 
dated from it, like the “big wind.” 

But finally the makings of five dresses for Janice and one for Char- 
lotte, and various kind of lingerie were tied up in a bundle, and no 
small one either, and they went to Maloneys for supper. If there had 
been any thought of returning to Pine Grove that night, it was now 
dispelled by the lateness of the hour. So the young folks phoned 
around to a number of their friends and asked them to come to an 
impromptu party about 8 o’clock to meet Miss Janice Dangerfield. At 
this party Janice met, for the first time, Isabelle Murphries, and 
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Isabelle, for the first time, met Janice, of whom she had already heard 
much from the Maloney girls. 


For many years it had been an understood thing in both families 
that Patrick and Isabelle would some day be married. True, there 
had been no formal proposal on the part of Patrick. But the children 
had grown up together and their two fathers had talked over more 
than one plan in regard to their future. Mr. Murphries had even 
snapped up a beautiful little cottage at a bargain, which he intended to 
be a marriage dowry for Isabelle. As to Isabelle herself, she was a 
most charming girl. Tall and willowy, she possessed an abundance of 
dark hair into which nature had put the marcelle wave. Beautiful 
brown eyes and an oval face which artists are fond of giving to the 
Madonna were the windows through which looked a wonderfully pure, 
refined and intelligent soul. She possessed a fine cultivated alto voice. 
But with her stradivarius she was a genius. And her father had given 
her every opportunity to cultivate her talent. This was the girl that 
Patrick was beginning to neglect to worship at the shrine of Janice 
Dangerfield. No wonder Anne was up in the air. 


The little impromptu proved to be most enjoyable and Janice had 
an opportunity to display her really beautiful soprano, which you may 
be sure she did not neglect. Praise at any time was like an elixir to 
Janice, and her beauty and vivacity carried all before her. Isabelle 
went to bed that night with a dull ache in her heart which she had 
never before experienced. But she hid her sorrow, whether reason- 
able or unreasonable, deep in her heart and no word escaped her lips. 
Still, that’s gall to a woman to even suspicion that she holds only the 
second place in the heart of the man she loves. 

Janice really cared no more for Patrick than for any other man of 
her acquaintance. But I suppose, she was a kind of a coquette at 
heart, and loved to make her power felt. The next forenoon she spent 
in selecting a ready made tailored suit which Mr. Maloney didn’t have 
in stock. | 

When they reached Pine Grove about four P. M. Tuesday, Uncle 
Stanhope remarked as he handed out the bundles: 

“You must have made a hole in Maloney’s dry-goods department, 
judging from the weight and size of these bundles.” The fact is, the 
bill was about $275. But what was that to a prosperous planter who 
had just acquired a beautiful new daughter? If you want fine things 
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you must be content to pay for them. But, both Charlotte and Janice 
felt some trepidation, for it was a new experiment, and neither was 
anxious to hand Uncle Stanhope the bill. 

(To be Continued.) 


MORNING GLORIES 

At the hour of death the Masses you have heard will be your great- 
est consolation. 

Every Mass will go with you to judgment and plead for pardon. 

At every Mass you can diminish the temporal punishment due to 
your sins more or less according to your fervor. 

Assisting devoutly at Mass you render to the Sacred Humanity of 
Our Lord the greatest homage. 

He supplies for many of your negligences and omissions. 

He forgives you all the venial sins which you are determined to 
avoid. He forgives you all your unknown sins which you never con- 
fessed. The power of Satan over you is diminished. 

You afford the souls in Purgatory the greatest possible relief. 

One Mass heard during your life will be of more benefit to you 
than many heard for you after death. 

You are preserved from many dangers and misfortunes which 
would otherwise have befallen you. You shorten your Purgatory by 
every Mass. 

Every Mass wins for you a higher degree of glory in heaven. You 
receive the Priest’s blessing which Our Lord ratifies in Heaven. 

You kneel amidst a multitude of holy Angels, who are present at 
the adorable sacrifice with reverential awe. 

You are blessed in your temporal goods and affairs. 

When we hear Mass and offer the Holy Sacrifice in honor of any 
particular Saint or Angel thank God for the favor He bestowed on 
him, etc., etc., we afford him a new degree of honor, joy and happiness 
and draw his special love and protection on us. 

Everytime we assist at Mass we should besides the other intentions, 
offer it in honor of the Saint of the day. . 


Man’s mind is like good ground which, left untilled, grows thorns 
and thistles. St. Teresa. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


IT WOULD BE STRANGE INDEED 











A recent convert to the Church, to whom Catholic devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin was a most consoling revelation, expressed this strik- 
ing sentiment to the zealous Dominican missionary who had the happi- 
ness of receiving her into the Church: 

“T have always loved every kind of mother,—even bird-mothers ; 
and when I found that all my life I had ignored the Mother of our 
blessed Saviour, I wondered if that could be His religion which per- 
mitted me to forget her.” . 


THE CITY OF GOD 





There were two brothers who had adjoining farms. The one 
brother had a large family—the other, none. The brother with the 
large family said: 

“There is my brother with no family; he must be lonely, I will 
cheer him up. I will take some of the sheaves from my field in the 
night time and set them over on his farm and say nothing about it.” 

The other brother said: 

“My brother has a large family and it is difficult for him to sup- 
port them. I will help him along. I will take some sheaves from my 
own farm and in the night time I will set them over on his farm and 
say nothing about it.” 

So the work of transference went on night after night, night after 
night,—but every morning things seemed to be just about where they 

_ were. For, though sheaves had been subtracted from each farm, 
sheaves had been added to each—and the brothers were perplexed and 
could not understand. - 

But one night the brothers happened to meet while making this 
generous transference, and the spot where they met was so sacred, that 

it was chosen as the site of Jerusalem, the city of God. 
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If that tradition should prove unfounded, it will nevertheless stand 


as a beautiful allegory, setting forth the idea that wherever charity 
abounds, there God loves to choose his dwelling place. 


BENEFITS OF DAILY MASS 





The Boston Evening Transcript’s “Listener” recently published 
this communication from a “valued correspondent” : 

“Did, or didn’t I tell what I think of a truly beautiful story of our 
occasional choreman, a simple West of Ireland peasant, with little edu- 
cation but a sound natural mind, and a heart of gold? It is a 
“Listener” story, even though it magnifies the R. C. Church. 

My wife, in her blind Protestant way, asked him if he went to 
church, and he answered that he hadn’t missed a Sunday for twenty 
years, adding that his daughter, a girl of thirteen, rose at six every 
morning to attend early Mass. 

At my wife’s expression of surprise, he said: 

‘You know, ma’am, it helps to keep you nice and quiet all day 
long.’ 


I wish Protestantism afforded something to keep me nice and quiet 
all day long.” 


A COURAGEOUS DEFENDER OF THE FAITH 





In the year 1898, during a session of the Santiago Senate, a young 
atheist stood up and spoke of our Lord and His blessed Mother in a 
most insulting manner. 

He had not proceeded very far when a certain Macairo Osso, one 
of the first gentlemen of Santiago, sprang to his feet and protested 
against the use of such blasphemous language. Thereupon he stepped 
forward and kneeling in the middle of the platform made a public act 
of reparation for the offence just committed. His whole being seemed 
animated and he uttered most eloquent and touching words. The 
audience was spellbound. Not a sound was uttered to disturb him. 

When he arose he was greeted with applause, and men and women 
rushed forward to grasp his hand in hearty approval of what he had 
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said and done. He afterwards received a letter of commendation 


from Pope Leo XIII. who conferred on him the Knighthood of 
Pius IX. 


THE HEART’S SECRET LONGING 





Cheverus, Bishop of Boston, was a man of the noblest character. 
In fact, his virtues were so well known, that even many people of other 
faiths, belonging to the highest ranks of society, came to him with their 
family troubles and sought relief for their consciences with him. 
Among them was a woman, who one day told the Bishop that she 
would be ready to join the Church, except for one thing which she 
could not submit to. 

“And what is that?” asked the venerable Bishop. 

“That is Confession,” she replied. 

“Why, my dear Madam,” said the Bishop laughing kindly way, 
“confession is not so repugnant as you imagine. On the contrary, you 
yourself, in fact acknowledge the need and the value of it: you have 
been making your confession to me for a long time without knowing 
it. Confession is nothing else than the confiding to a priest the things 
that trouble our hearts and disturb our conscience, in order to receive 
guidance and advice and at the same time the pardon of God. This 
is just what you have been doing this long while!” 


THE FLOWER’S MESSAGE 





“While I was travelling in Africa, many years ago,” writes Bishop 
Taylor Smith, “I was one day pushing my way through a forest. Great 
trees rose all around, making it very dark. I was tired out, and feel- 
ing almost like giving in, when suddenly I saw among the thick under- 
growth in front of me something white. 

“As I got nearer I saw it was a most beautiful lily, growing there 
in that dismal swamp all by itself, and my heart warmed as I remem- 
bered Him Whose care of me had never failed. 

“I thought in that dark hour: ‘Surely He must have planted that 
beautiful lily there on purpose, that it might remind me of Himself.’ 
I shall never forget God’s message to me that day in far-off Africa.” 
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THE TALL THISTLE OVER THE FENCE 





A man was once walking with a farmer through a beautiful field 
when he happened to see a tall thistle on the other side of the fence. 
In a second, over the fence he jumped, and cut it off close to the 
ground. 

“Is that your field?” asked his companion. 

“Oh, no,” said the farmer, “but bad weeds do not care much for 
fences; and if I should leave that thistle to blossom in my neighbor’s 
field, I should soon have a great many in my own.” 

Evil weeds in your neighbor’s field will scatter seeds of evil in your 
own; therefore every weed pulled up in your neighbor’s field is a 
dangerous enemy driven off from your own. Surely, no one liveth 
or dieth to himself. All are linked together. 


WHAT DOES IT REALLY MEAN 





Vice-President Marshall once declared that although he had been 
a Protestant all his life, he couldn’t, for the life of him, tell what he 
had been protesting against. 

Frederic Harrison, the aged and venerable author, tells very plainly 
what he is protesting against,—though it does not agree exactly with 
Luther’s or Henry VIII’s ideas: he is protesting against the exclusion 
of English Catholics from such offices as that of Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Keeper and Viceroy of Ireland. 

“T would go further,” he says, “and would delete from the ‘Act of 
Settlement’ the words: ‘being a Protestant.’ What is a Protestant? 
Am I a Protestant?” And he quite as bluntly answers: “Certainly,— 
I protest against citizens being excluded from public duty in conse- 
quence of any religious faith they hold—or do not hold.”—-Ave Mami. 


THE SECRET 





What makes anyone a good artist? A good musician ?—Practice! 


What makes good men and good women?—Practice as boys and 
girls! 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 





REGINA COELI, LAETARE! 





“Queen of Heaven, rejoice!” is the Church’s Easter Song to Our 
Lady. It re-echoes again and again through the sacred Liturgy. 

“Children of Mary, rejoice!” is the keynote of her May devotions. 
The joy of the mother kindles the joy of the children. 

If there is one spirit which can be said to pervade all May devo- 
tions, if there is one characteristic which stands out prominently among 
all others,—if there in one trait, one quality, noticeable in all the songs 
that are sung, sermons that are preached, prayers that are said, these 
glad May days,—it is the quality of joy. 

You could not imagine a May day dark and gloomy; if there be 
clouds in the sky, the thought of Mary fills the heart with sunshine You 
could not conceive a May procession that contaains any hint of sadness. 

The little children in white,—the perfume of the flowers scattered 
in the path of the heavenly Queen’s image,—the peals of exulting 
music,—the thrilling notes of the children’s voices that fall upon ear 
and heart as sweetly and gently almost as the rose petals they scatter,— 
the blue and white banners that flutter and sway in the hands of little 
ones that tremble with sweet pride because they are privileged to bear 
them,—the blaze of lights that turns night into day and reminds one 
of celestial glory: these are all impressions of May processions you 
have witnessed or taken part in, perhaps long ago. 

Is there a note of gloom in any of them? No. They are all like 
the triumphal pageant of our Queen, honored by heaven and earth, by 
men, by angels, by God. 


GETTING INTO TUNE 





“T have found that most people are about as happy as they make 
up their minds to be,” said Abraham Lincoln. There are in every life, 
and in every day of life for all that, crumbs of happiness to be picked 
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up. It is for us to gather them and treasure them,—to steal from them 
what honey of joy they hold. 

If the keynote of May is joy, it is a duty for us to try to get into 
tune with the Church’s spirit. Take one little crumb of happiness for 
instance. . 

One feature of the May devotions is the Litany of our Lady. It is 
a list of our Queen’s royal titles: we pass in review one by one, her 
royal dignity, her divine Motherhood, her singular virginity and spot- 
lessness, her greatness in the love and motherly benefits she confers 
upon us, and finally her preeminence in heaven as queen of all orders 
of angels and saints. 

What a recital this is! Ordinarily we pray after each invocation: 
“Pray for us!” But during May something prompts us rather to say: 
“We praise thee! we exalt thee!” 

Have you ever tried it? To say the Litany attentively, thinking 
upon the glory attributed to Mary in each title, and then before say- 
ing: Pray for us, to say: We praise thee! we congratulate thee! We 
rejoice in thy honor and greatness.” 

So often we pray for ourselves; we are always begging. And this 
is right for we are always in need, and this is what a mother expects 
from her child. But at times we might become a little more generous ; 
we might forget ourselves and all our misery and wretchedness, and 
simply think of the beauty and grandeur and praiseworthiness of our 
Queen. 

Then let your heart give vent to its feelings of admiration and 
break forth in a childlike prayer of praise. 


CRUMBS OF HAPPINESS 





This prayer of praise is by no means a strange kind of prayer; nor 
need we fear that it might seem presumptuous on our part. 

Heaven teaches us the art. An angel came down from heaven to 
show us how to praise Mary, and he praised her in words that we 
would hardly dare to use if they had not been first used by one of 
God’s personal messengers. 

The Church teaches us the art. In her official prayers, she places 
the words of joyful congratulation on our lips. In fact, the whole 
Office of the Blessed Virgin breathes this spirit of glad praise. And 
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especially during the Easter season she bids us greet our Lady with 
the glad exclamation: Regina Coeli Laetare! Queen of heaven, rejoice! 

The heart impels us to it. There is not a child that does not,—in 
word or gesture, tell its mother repeatedly how deep its admiration is 
for her charms. It is love’s native language! 

The mind urges it upon us. Hardly anything will so help to keep 
one in a cheerful disposition as this prayer of praise. It may of itself 
be sufficient to drive away some temptation, to stifle some unkind 
thought, to put discouragement to flight as sunshine dispels the 
shadows. 

Praise is the prayer of heaven: get used to it here! 


THE INCONSISTENCY OF IT 





Self-assertion, rejection of all authority, independence,—this, it 
has been said again and again, is the spirit of our time. 

There is plenty of evidence for it, no doubt, in the phenomenon of 
lawlessness,—now called bolshevism,—which we see daily making 
deeper inroads into every phase of human life: from the school-room 
even to the legislature. 

And still, strange to say, at the same time, another spirit seems to 
be growing strong,—the tendency to throw all responsibility for any 
vice or evil on someone else. Heredity and environment,—these have 
come to be the scape-goats. Criminals are no longer criminals, de- 
serving of punishment, but simply sufferers from heredity. Evil 
habits, grown stout in character by long indulgence in evil actions, are 
all the fault of environment! 

It is, indeed, a snug habit this, of throwing the blame on some one 
else! Supremacy of man on the one hand, the absolute stripping of 
man of all power to act independently: that is the contradiction that 
confronts us. 

It is overlooking our true independence, the noblest power that God 
gave us,—the power that makes us individual in the sight of God and 
man: Free Will. 

“Tendencies and dispositions,’ says Dr. Charles Loosmore, “we 
may, indeed we often do inherit; but that is a different matter from 
assenting to the easy going philosophy that a man’s destinies are in 
other hands than his own. . . We hold that a disciplined mind and a 
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trained and rightly directed will can do much to correct each and all 


of our inherited tendencies. We can do and be all that we ought to 
do and be.” 


YOUR CHOICE 





“Luck is ever waiting for something to turn up; Labor with keen 
eyes and strong will, will turn up something. 

Luck lies in bed and wishes the postman would bring him the news 
of a legacy; Labor turns out at six o’clock, and with busy pen or ring- 
ing hammer, lays the foundation of a competence. 

Luck whines; Labor whistles. 

Luck relies on chance; Labor on character. 


ABOUT WOMEN AND MOTHERS 





“Some citizen,” fairly screams a screaming editor, “ought to write 
a book about able women in history, especially about mothers.” 

It is indeed hard to tell how much of the world’s greatness and 
glorious deeds are due to the influence of mothers. More than one 
hero in the hour of his triumph pointed to a woman and said: “It is 
all due to her. I am what my mother made me!” 

It is the proud boast of mothers, and it should give pause to 
mothers. 

But mothers’ books—with a full line of heroes of unstained name 
and noblest heroism, we have in the Lives of the Saints, and in the 
many separate biographies of holy women among the canonized and 
uncanonized saints of the Church. 

What we need is—that they be read! 


Let us calmly, gracefully, sweetly, joyously go forth to fulfil our 
various offices and in a subdued, peaceful and happy temper to en- 
counter our trials. So shall largeness of mind, criticism, absence of 
suspicion, tenderness of compassion and love of the brotherhood be to 
us a tower of strength and a front of consolation now, in death, and 
in the day of eternity. Cardinal Newman. 
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= Catholic Events 


(All events chronicled are reported by the N. C. W. C. News Service.) 








In the death of James Cardinal Gibbons, Holy Thursday, March 
24, the Catholic Church in the United States lost the greatest figure in 
its history. 

For 37 years Cardinal Gibbons had been primate of the Church in 
this country. During his long ministry as priest, Bishop, Archbishop, 
and Prince of the Church, he had not only made himself a record of 
incomparable achievement in the field of ecclesiastical endeavor, but 
by his patriotism, his intellectual force and winning personality had be- 
come a leader of public opinion and endeared himself to all Americans 
of whatever creed and of no-creed. 

* * * 

Plans for many important Catholic conventions and national meet- 
ings are now being made. 

The most important Catholic gathering of the year,—the annual 
meeting of the Bishops, will be held in Washington in September. 

The meeting of the National Council of Catholic Men will probably 
be held the same month; while the National Council of Catholic 
Women will meet in October. The definite dates have not yet been 
decided. 

The Catholic Educational Association at Cincinnati, June 17-20. 

The Ladies Catholic Benevolent Association at Atlantic City, July 
12. 

The Ancient Order of Hiberians and Ladies Auxiliary at Detroit, 
July 17-21. 

The Knights of Columbus at San Francisco, August 2-4. 

The Central Society (Central Verein) at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
August 7-10. 

The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade at Dayton, Ohio, August 
18-21. 

The National Conference of Catholic Charities at Milwaukee, 
September 20-24. 

The National Congress of the Third Order of St. Francis at Chi- 
cago, October 2-4. 

* * * 

It was very gratifying to notice how many cities this year gave pub- 
lic notice to the meaning of Good Friday. Thus Acting Mayor John 
Lodge of Detroit issued a proclamation calling on all citizens to join 
in the movement to close all places of business on Good Friday be- 
tween 12 and 3. The diocesan Union of Holy Name Societies set the 
movement on foot and secured the co-operation of. the Detroit Council 
of Churches (embracing practically all Protestant churches of De- 
troit). Window cards and posters spread broad cast over the city ad- 
vertised the movement. 
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The diocesan Union of Holy Name Societies took up the same 
work in Grand Rapids. In Denver the Fourth Degree Knights of 


Columbus, secured the public recognition of the day on which Our 
Lord died. 


* * * 

What Prohibition may lead to, may be seen from events in Colo- 
rado. Anti-Catholic organizations have been actively backing the 
“Blackwell Bill” for the limitation and taxation of altar wine allowed 
to each church. This agitation apparently excited some to robbery, 
destruction and desecration in Holy Rosary Church, Denver. The 
altar was destroyed, the cross on the tabernacle was wrenched off and 
broken, a gold chalice and many gold and silver candle-sticks were 
taken, along with other valuable ornaments. 

* * * 

Between forty and fifty thousand men of greater Boston partici- 
pated in the annual spiritual retreats which for years have been a 
special feature of Passion week in Boston. Retreats were held in 
more than 35 churches and by many different religious orders includ- 
ing the Oblates, Jesuits, Redemptorists and Franciscans. 

* * * 

Catholics of Cleveland have decided to erect a monument to the 
memory of their late Bishop, Rt. Rev. J. P. Farrelly. It is not to be 
a marble shaft, but a great work of charity,—a new “Colony” for the 
care of the orphaned and needy. 

* * 

Bishop Kelly of Grand Rapids intends to bring a unique offering 
to the Holy Father when he visits Rome as spiritual director of a 
pilgrimage to Lourdes and the Eternal City. He will bear with him 
a scroll inscribed with the names of 30,000 members of the Holy Name 
Society who received Holy Communion for the Holy Father. 

* * * 

One hundred and twenty Catholic women’s societies,—the largest 
number ever enrolled in a single month,—joined forces with the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women during February. 

This is all the more pleasant news, to hear of the growth of our 
Catholic women’s organizations, when we read simultaneously of other 
national women’s societies publicly championing birth-control, as hap- 
pened at New York and Chicago recently. 

* * * 


The Hartford Diocesan Bureau of Social Service is to take part 
in the State Conference of Charities in Middleton, Conn., May 1-3. 
One feature will be an exhibit of Catholic newspapers and magazines 
published in the United States. Other diocesan organizations might 
contribute much to the good of the Catholic press by holding similar 
exhibits. * x ox 


Catholic Hospitals throughout the United States and Canada are 
expected to co-operate in great numbers with the approximately 8,000 
other institutions in the observance of the first National Hospital Day, 
May 12,—the rotst anniversary of the birth of Florence Nightingale, 
pioneer in modern hospital and nursing methods. 
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The homecoming of Cardinal Dougherty to Philadelphia was a real 
triumph. Officials of the Pennsylvania Road provided a special train 
for him. At various points along the road from New York to Phila- 
delphia the train slowed down to twelve miles an hour so as to allow 
the people, school children, and students of various institutions to get 
a glimpse of the Cardinal and express their welcome. As he arrived 
in Philadelphia a scene of unparalleled festivity awaited him. More 
than half a million people gathered to welcome the newly created 
Cardinal,—among them people of all races and creeds. 

* * * 


A plea for the duplication in every State of the home-finding work 
carried on by the Knights of Columbus in Illinois, was made by Rt. 
Rev. P. J. Muldoon of Rockford at a meeting of the Catholic Home 
Finding Association of Illinois recently. According to the reports 
read, 151 orphaned children had been removed from State institutions 
and placed in family homes during the year, and of these 83 had been 
legally adopted by their foster parents. During six years, 591 
orphans had been placed in family homes and 184 legally adopted. All 
the expenses of the Association including that of placements and su- 
pervision is borne by the Knights of Columbus and the service is free 
to its beneficiaries. 

* * * 

Contributions made by Catholics of the Diocese of Detroit to the 
fund for the erection and endowment of a preparatory Seminary in 
that city, have reached $9,085,387.74. Bishop Gallagher had asked for 
$4,000,000. This will enable the Bishop to build a petit Seminary 
with its six years preparatory courses and a major seminary with six 
years of philosophy and theology. F , 

* 

Three hundred Detroit mothers have opened a war on immorality 
among public High School pupils. This action was the result of revela- 
tions about immoral dances carried on after school hours, at which 
boys drank liquor and girls behaved immodestly. 

Meanwhile some Michigan legislatures are still concerned with the 
parochial schools. A new bill provides for supervision of these schools 
extending to sanitary conditions, the courses of study, and the quali- 
fications of teachers. 

* * * 

The debating team of Georgetown (Catholic) University scored a 
decisive victory over Princeton and Yale Universities in the inter- 
collegiate debates held in March. These debates attracted great at- 
tention in the Eastern University world. 

At the same time in San Francisco the Debating team of the Uni- 
versity of California was defeated by a St. Mary’s College team. 

a 

And this makes us wonder why it is so,—but, there are approxi- 
mately 40,000 Catholic students enrolled in the 554 non-Catholic insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the United States. Yet these are the data 
prepared by Rev. J. A. O’Brien, chaplain of the Catholic Students at 
the University of Illinois, upon careful study of facts. 
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Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to ‘““The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address) 


If God wanted me to become a 
Catholic, why did He let me be born 
a Lutheran? 

A little consideration may help to 
solve the difficulty. 

I. Principles involved. 1) Those 
who through no fault of theirs do not 
reach the true Faith, may be certain 
of salvation as long as they are in 
gool faith and do all they realize to 
be demanded of them by their 
conscience and God. Such are said 
to belong, to the soul of the Church. 
2) Some, through no fault of theirs 
fail to reach the true Faith and re- 
main where they are in good faith all 
their lives. Though their way to 
heaven may not be so easy because 
they are deprived of the Truth and 
the Sacraments, it is by no means im- 
possible. 

II. Application to the case. 

1) You were not born a Lutheran, 
any more than I was born a Catholic. 
You were born in the state of Original 
Sin; you were made a Lutheran per- 
haps by your parents, by men. 

2) That a person is, by permission 
of divine Providence, born in a cer- 
tain condition, is no sign at all that 
God intends him to remain in that 
condition all his life. You were born 
a very ignorant little bit of humanity; 
is that a sign that you are to remain 
such? You may have been born a 
weak, sickly babe; is that any excuse 
for not trying to grow up into a 
strong, healthy man? You were born 
in the state of Original Sin; is that 
a sign that God intends you to remain 
in that condition? Certainly not; for 
for this purpose Our Lord instituted 
Baptism to remove Original Sin and 
put us in the state of grace. 

3) The only question is, then, 
whether God can allow me to be for a 
while without any serious fault on my 
part, in a position which, though 
wrong, does not make salvation im- 
possible—so long as He gives me suffi- 
cient means to enable me to reach the 
right Faith. 

Now, there is no reason why this 


could be said to be incompatible with 
His Wisdom, Power, Goodness or any 
other attribute. On the contrary, 
many considerations suggest them- 
selves readily to show that Divine 
Providence is thus brought into clearer 
relief. 

I make the intention in the morning 
to gain all the indulgences which may 
be attached to the good works I per- 
form or prayers I say. Is that suffi- 
cient? 

1. For indulgences for living. 

a) It is necessary simply to be 
habitually willing to gain all indul- 
gences attached by the Church to any 
works you may perform and to refuse 
none by positive act, because an indul- 
gence is a favor which the Church ap- 
plies to the faithful, and only those do 
not share in it who positively refuse 
it. 
b) It is advisable however—as an 
aid to the more careful and fervent 
performance of the good work, to 
make the intention as conscious as 
possible. Hence the Raccolta advises 
making at least every morning the in- 
tention to gain all the indulgences at- 
tached to works you perform during 
the day. 

c) It is not necessary to know 
what indulgences are attached to the 
good works we do: we need simply 
have the intention (as explained 
above) to profit by whatever indul- 
gence the Church grants. 

II. For indulgences for the dead. 

a) An express intention must be 
made; because the Church leaves the 
determination to us. We must there- 
fore determine whether they are to be 
for the departed, and for what particu- 
lar soul or class of souls. 

b) Of course, this can be done in a 
general way: e. g., by saying once and 
for all: all indulgences I gain will be 
for them; or—by saying: all indul- 
gences I gain, unless I make a special 
intention for myself, will be for the 
Poor Souls; or each morning: all in- 
dulgences I gain today will be for the 
Poor Souls—or for so-and-so in 


particular. 
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| Some Good Books 





Cardinal Gibbons is dead, but his 
works live after him, and perhaps none 
more enduringly than those that flowed 
from his pen. For the benefit of our 
readers we set down here the more im- 
portant volumes published by him with 
a few words about each. 


The Faith of our Fathers is the first 
in point of time and importance. First 
published in 1876, it is beyond doubt 
one of the most remarkable books of 
the last century. Not that it brought 
out anything new, but in that it is a 
clear, simple exposition of Catholic 
faith, notable for its straightforward- 
ness, and its deep insight into the 
peculiarities of American ways of 
thinking. The fact that over 1,000,000 
copies have been sold alone attests its 
popularity. 


Next in order comes Our Christian 
Heritage. It contains answers to some 
of the most profoundly important 
questions which can occupy the human 
mind—the Existence of God, His At- 
tributes, the Origin and Destiny of 
Man, the Immortality of the Soul, etc. 
In it are found the same gentle 
courtesy, the same strong yet simple 
diction, the same fervent piety which 
characterize the previous work. 


In The Ambassador of Christ Cardi- 
nal Gibbons unconsciously drew his 
own picture. The thirty-one chapters 
which make up the book begin with\a 
study of the excellence of the priestly 
state and the marks of a divine voca- 
tion. Then the virtues befitting the 
clergy come in for discussion, as also 
the manner in which they should per- 
form the various duties of the sacred 
ministry. The chapters on preaching, 
study, and charity merit particular 
mention. The Cardinal’s deep spiritu- 
ality and eminent practicality shine 
forth from every page. 


_A Retrospect of Fifty Years pub- 
lished in 1916, in two volumes. Vol. I. 
contains: Personal Reminiscences of 
the Vatican Council and his Diary dur- 
ing the Vatican Council. The chapters 
are full of interest, while containing a 
great deal of valuable information re- 
garding the working of the Council 
and many of his inimitably practical 
reflections on Catholic Faith and prac- 
tice. It also presents his letter on the 
Knights of Labor—which has always 
seemed to me one of his finest pieces 
of writing. The rest of this volume 
and the entire of Vol. II give us vari- 
ous papers, lectures, addresses, and 
sermons on a wide range of topics and 
on a variety of occasions. Some are 
splendid examples—I will not say sim- 
ply of plain, trenchant, English,—but 
rather of his characteristic soundness 
of views and common-sense. Read 
for instance “The Church and the Re- 
public” or “Patriotism and Politics.” 

Priests especially will appreciate his 
volume of Sermons. 


Other books that might be mentioned 
here are: Life of Cardinal Gibbons 
by Allen S. Will, A. M., Litt. D. (John 
Murphy Co., Baltimore, Md., Price 
$2.00), Maxims of Cardinal Gibbons, 
by Cora Payne Shriver (by the same 
publishers. Price $1.00), and Words 
of Wisdom to the People—From the 
Writings and Speeches of Cardinal 
Gibbons (Price $1.00). 


Mass in Honor of St. John of Are, 
for Mixed Voices (S. A. T. B.), by 
J. Gruber, $0.80. 

Mr. Gruber’s composition interprets 
the sublime words of the Mass in neat, 
soulful, eloquent, musical style. 

Choirs, whose pretensions are not 
too high, and who wish to be within 
safe limits of the Motu Proprie, will 
find in this Mass a number worthy of 
their repertoire. 
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i Lucid Intervals | 





“Mamma,” complained little Elsie, 
“T don’t feel very well.” 

“That’s too bad, dear,” said mother, 
sympathetically. “Where do you feel 
worst?” 

“In school, Mamma.” 


Customer: “I say—Do. you ever 
play anything by request?” 

Delighted Musician: 
sir.’ 

Customer: “Then I wonder if 
you'd be so good as to play a game of 
dominoes until I have finished my 
lunch.” 


“Certainly 


“My!” exclaimed Mr. Klumsay at 
the sophomore cotillion, “this floor is 
awfully slippery. It’s hard to keep on 
your feet.” 

“Oh,” replied the fair partner sar- 
castically, “then you were really try- 
ing to keep on my feet? I thought it 
was purely accidental.” 


To prove: That a piece of writing 
paper equals a lazy dog. 

A piece of paper—An_ ink-lined 
plane. 

An inclined plane—A slope up. 

A slow pup—A lazy dog. —Q. E. D 


“IT don’t see why you ire so bitter, 
captain. She says she was always 
fond of your company.” 

“She proved that. She got engaged 
to four of my company, to say noth- 
ing of myself.” 


First Cocky (on horseback)—‘That 
cove ye’ve had wurrkin’ for yer arsked 
me fur a job this mornin’. Was he a 
steady chap, Ryan?” 

Second, Cocky—“He was. If he'd 
ha’ bin inny stiddier he’d ha’ bin mo- 
tionless.” 


He looked despairingly into ,vacancy. 

“I have had my misgivings,” he said, 
in a dull, passionless voice, “but now 
Iam sure. Your laugh shows me you 
are utterly heartless.” 

She turned pale. 

“Heavens!” she cried in terror; “did 
I open my mouth as wide as that?” 


Grace—“Say, did you know Louise 
has a new dog?” 

Amy—‘“She has! What's its name?” 

Grace—“League of Nations.” 

“That’s a funny name for a dog.” 

Grace—‘“It’s a little English bull.” 


A Boston reader claims that the 
oldest joke is the one about the young 
fellow who asked the girl’s father for 
her hand. 

“How much are you making a 
week?” asked the father. 

“Twenty dollars,” replied the young 
man. 

“Why, that wouldn’t keep my daugh- 
ter supplied with handkerchiefs,” 
sneered the father. 

“Well,” replied the young man, “if 
she has that kind of a nose I don’t 
want her.” 


It was at the closing exercises of a 
city public school that Marjorie was 
reading a composition of her own, on 
“Grant’s Work in the Civil War.” She 
got on most creditably until she 
reached Lee’s Surrender at Appomat- 
tox Court House. 

She then related how Lee wore his 
sword and was handsomely attired in 
full uniform, “while Grant,” she an- 
nounced, “had on nothing but an old 
ragged Union suit.” 


Tessie—“Agnes always finds some- 
thing to harp on.” 

Bessie—“Yes; I only hope she’ll be 
as fortunate in the next world.” 


Reggy—She is the picture of health. 
Jane—Yes; remarkably well painted. 


“TI shall love to share all your trials 
and troubles, Jack, darling. 

“But, Daphne, dear, I have none.” 

“No, not now, darling; I mean when 
we're married!” 


“One finds it difficult in these times 
to dress as one ought.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I have a suit 
of clothes for every day in the week.” 

“Really ?” 

“Yes, this is it.” 


























Redemptorist Scholarships 





A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the edu- 
cation of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
courses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by these students 
after they have become priests. 





Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus Parish, New Orleans, 

BORD 6ciwenceernavedeeecess éendnies senneeneunins $3,502.46 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.).. 1,951.27 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 


SI, GOD nce ca vecnsnwiniiawesucenscinmaiac 492.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help and St. Alphonsus 
CPPO SA) so sss ndeensesneneceierieeuenconmes 1,258.00 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.) ..1,032.00 


* * * 
Burse in Memory of Father Brown..............eeeeeeee: $3,898.00 
Se On Te DING 2 i sk cade Was diwekess ds ceneednn seats 572.00 
Bree OF St. Framcts of AsGl. «2. 6.5. csc cccccesseseceus 1.007.50 
ee OE Te Be PN kk kaiisceivcrccencicseeicive 2,392.00 
Burse of St. Thomas the Apostle....... err ee re 201.00 
ST Ge SN BUD hehe senecewstexenienmesneseseenaeens 216.00 
Se Ae Gh ION oh. 0 crnesscnced sun reeruetssmeceaad | 256.00 
BEE OE TR FD. i vice ciccccsseoticeses ere ere TT 149.00 
Burse of St. Gerard ..............05. dtbwbeieedaewenen 518.00 


Betarse Gi SAGreee Er Cal Gs e.c eo ceioce doles Sewn es odie elevorscee eos 











Bonks 











For Home, School, and Parish Libraries 





BIRD-A-LEA 


By Clementia 
Price, postpaid, $1.50 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 
By Rev. C. D. McEnni- 
ry, C.Ss.R. 


Vol. I. postpaid $1.10 
Vol. II. postpaid $0.85 
Vol. III postpaid $1.60 
All three for - - $3.50 


THE BLACK CARDINAL 
By John Talbot Smith 
Price, postpaid, $1.85 


A novel that will interest 
every reader 


JESUS CHRIST: HIS LIFE, 


HIS PASSION, HIS 
TRIUMPH. 


By A. Berthe, C. Ss. R. 
Transl. by F. Girardey, 
C.. Be. &. 


Price, postpaid, $1.85 





THE GREATER LOVE 


By Chapl. Geo. McCar- 
thy 


Price, postpaid, $1.50 


THE BOY WHO 
LOOKED AHEAD 


By John Talbot Smith 


A Live New Story For 
Boys 


Price, $1.50, postpaid 


EVOLUTION and SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 


By Jos. Husslein, S. J. 
Price, postpaid, $1.90 


TRESSIDIER’S SISTER 


A new novel by 
Isabel C. Clarke 
Price, postpaid, $2.40 








ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE LIGUORIAN 


OCONOMOWCC, 


Box A 


WISCONSIN 








